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has  an  explanatory  introduction,  books  to  be  reviewed,  and  suggestions  for 
developing  each  topic.  A  complete  list  of  all  books  recommended  is  appended, 
with  addresses  of  publishers.  There  is  also  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  entire 
course  for  the  convenience  of  assigning  dates  and  leaders. 

The  Special  References  are  sent  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,  and  may 
be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  Clubs  are  requested  to  submit  their  schedule 
when  they  register,  so  that  the  material  for  each  date  may  be  reserved.  Clubs 
are  also  requested  not  to  print  their  yearbooks  giving  dates  of  programs  be- 
fore these  have  been  confirmed  by  this  department,  since  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  order  of  chapters  as  given  in  the  study  outlines.  This 
is  not  done,  however,  if  there  is  a  sequence  of  interest  connecting  the  chap- 
ters, or  if  the  re-arrangement  would  cause  inconvenience  to  the  clubs.  Co- 
operation from  the  clubs  is  appreciated. 


Terms  for  Borrowing  Books 
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not  books  previously  scheduled  to  clubs  or  reserved  for  local  class-room  use. 

Very  new  books  not  in  the  Extension  Library  collection  may  be  borrowed 
through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop  for  twenty-five  cents  for  two  weeks. 

In  all  cases  the  borrowers  pay  transportation  costs  both  ways. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PACIFIC  —  "PEACEFUL"  OCEAN 

Long  before  American  listeners  tuned  their  radios  to  the  latest 
news  from  the  Pacific,  or  became  familiar  with  such  names  as 
Singapore  and  Java  and  the  Straits  of  Macassar  in  their  daily 
papers ;  long  before  Kipling  wrote  of  his  Burma  girl  and  his  Road 
to  Mandalay ;  long  even  before  "stout  Cortez"  star'd  at  the  Paci- 
fic— "silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien" ;  long,  long  before  any  of  these 
things  happened  there  existed  splendid  civilizations  along  that 
"peaceful"  ocean. 

Although  the  Pacific  Ocean  occupies  almost  half  of  the  globe's 
surface,  it  was  little  known  to  early  Europeans  except  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  such  explorers  as  Marco  Polo,  Magellan,  Drake  and 
Cavendish.  Later  came  Cook  with  his  three  voyages,  then  British, 
French,  Spanish  and  American  ships  in  search  of  furs  and  seals 
and  whales. 

"Into  the  maelstrom  of  this  early,  furious  life  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Malays  were  sucked,"  points  out  Paul  McGuire  in  his  West- 
ward the  Course.  "For  a  generation  or  two  the  Pacific  belonged  to 
the  heaviest  fists  and  the  wildest  heads.  Then  things  began  to 
shake  down.  Civilization  spread  on  shores  that  had  been  no-man's 
lands. — But  the  hurricane  left  wrack  and  wreck  behind  it.  Within 
half  a  century  great  populations  in  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  had 
been  decimated,  their  traditional  cultures  and  the  structure  of 
their  societies  weakened  beyond  repair.  The  impact  of  the  Euro- 
pean had  been  cataclysmic." 

Today  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  we 
take  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  Pacific,  in  its  peoples  and  its 
places. 

Java  and  Sumatra  were  once  the  epitome  of  far-off  lands.  Now 
they  are  familiar  as  a  neighboring  state  when  we  pore  over  war 
maps  and  read  war  communiques.  Bali  seemed  an  almost  fabu- 
lous island  paradise  until  we  read  of  its  fall  to  the  onrushing 
hordes  of  Japan. 

The  Philippines  and  their  independence  were  primarily  an  aca- 
demic subject  for  high  school  debates  until  General  MacArthur 
and  his  soldiers  made  the  Bataan  Peninsula  a  new  Valhalla  for 
American  war  heroes.  Alaska  was  "Seward's  Folly"  and  fit  only 
for  the  Eskimoes  until  we  looked  at  it  appraisingly  once  more  as 
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a  possible  stepping  stone  for  an  American  invasion  of  Japan. 
Hawaii  was  a  land  of  grass  skirts  and  hula  dancers  until  the  fatal 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Australia  was  for  kangaroos  and  bush- 
men  and  Englishmen  banished  from  their  home-country  until  it 
became  the  goal  for  American  expeditionary  forces. 

Now  we  want  to  know  what  China  and  Japan  are  really  like. 
We  want  to  secure  background  information  on  Russia  and  Siberia, 
on  India  and  Burma,  Indo-China  and  Thailand,  Malaya  and  the 
Indies. 

We,  too,  are  eagerly  standing  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,  staring 
at  the  Pacific  "in  wild  surmise"  as  we  seek  earnestly  to  learn  more 
about  its  place  and  its  peoples. 

1.  Get  Out  Your  Maps! 

Westward  the  Course!  by  Paul  McGuire 
Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther 

National  Geographic  Magazine  for  February,  1942  (pp.  203-205) 

Before  any  intelligent  study  can  be  made  of  the  places  and  peoples 
of  the  great  Pacific,  you  should  get  clearly  in  mind  the  locations  of  the 
various  important  countries  and  strategic  islands,  the  distances  involved 
in  traveling  from  one  to  another,  the  history  and  ownership  of  the 
various  places,  the  kinds  of  people  who  live  in  each  country. 

What  important  countries  touch  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  should 
therefore  be  discussed  in  this  study? 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  what  were  the  important  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific  of  the  United  States?  Of  Great  Britain?  Of 
Japan?  Of  Russia?  Of  China?  Of  the  Netherlands? 

What  important  products  were  thus  controlled  by  these  nations? 

Compare  the  distances  from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo,  to  Manila,  to 
Australia,  to  Java,  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Singapore,  with  dis- 
tances from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

2.  The  Peaceful  Pacific 

America  in  the  New  Pacific,  by  George  E.  Taylor 
Where  did  the  Pacific  Ocean  get  its  name? 

Who  were  among  the  early  travelers  over  this  ocean  and  why  did 
they  set  sail? 

Tell  the  story  of  Marco  Polo  and  his  famous  travels. 

When  and  why  did  sailors  and  traders  from  the  United  States  launch 
out  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

Describe  the  early  adventurers  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands who  came  into  the  realm  of  the  Pacific. 

Trace  the  course  of  Japanese  penetration  of  points  in  and  along  the 
Pacific  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 


CHAPTER  II 

CHINA  —  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

When  Rudyard  Kipling  said :  "The  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 
out  of  China  crost  the  bay,"  he  might  well  have  been  foretelling 
the  career  of  the  redoubtable  Chiang  Kai-shek,  for  indeed  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  Old  China  and  in 
his  determined,  unbeatable  opposition  to  Japanese  encroachment 
he  has  frequently  thundered  athwart  the  path  of  Japanese  im- 
perial ambition. 

But  long  before  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  China. 

"The  Chinese,"  writes  John  Gunther,  "a  tremendously  durable 
people,  possess  the  largest  country  and  the  longest  civilization 
known  to  mankind.  They  have  uninterruptedly  existed  as  a  polit- 
ical and  cultural  entity  for  well  over  4,000  years,  a  record  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  can  match.  The  Chinese  were  old  when  ancient 
Greece  was  young;  they  produced  Confucius  centuries  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great  or  Julius  Caesar;  they  were  having  a  magnifi- 
cently mature  development  when  Europe  was  a  medieval 
shambles." 

We  Americans  have  learned  about  China  first  through  the  mis- 
sionaries returning  home  to  report,  then  through  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  floods  and  famines,  more  recently  through  war  commun- 
iques and  the  novels  of  Pearl  Buck  and  Lin  Yutang.  We  know  that 
China  has  a  vast  population  of  about  450,000,000 ;  that  some  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  but  more  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
Confucius,  Buddha  or  Lao-tse ;  that  the  family  system  and  a  writ- 
ten language  nave  held  China  together  and  that  the  goal  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  today  is  national  unity. 

We  know  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  are  peasants 
who  till  "the  Good  Earth" ;  that  there  is  little  class  or  caste  dis- 
tinction in  the  country;  that  the  smoking  of  opium  is  a  serious 
problem ;  that  business  men  from  other  countries  have  exploited 
the  natural  resources  of  China  through  the  "open  door"  policy; 
that  the  Emperor  Shih  Huang-ti  (221  to  206  B.  C.)  built  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  to  keep  out  the  Mongols;  that  in  1911  came  the 
Chinese  Revolution,  ending  in  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public with  Dr.  Sun-Yat-Sen  as  President. 

To  Americans,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  modern 
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China  is  the  account  of  the  Soong  family  and  its  extraordinary 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Charlie  Soong,  father  of  the 
family,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1879,  was  educated  by 
North  Carolina's  late  Julian  S.  Carr,  studied  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  returned  to  China  as  a  mission- 
ary and  Bible  salesman.  One  of  his  daughters  is  Madame  Sun- 
Yat-Sen,  one  is  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  one  Madame  H.  H.  Kung 
(wife  of  China's  prime  minister).  One  son  is  the  great  financial 
mind  of  China,  another  is  head  of  the  Chinese  air  force. 


1.  The  Country 

Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther 

The  End  is  Not  Yet,  by  Herrymon  Maurer 

What  characteristics  of  China's  geography  have  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country? 

Trace  the  important  periods  of  Chinese  history,  noting  the  contri- 
butions of  each  period  to  world  culture. 

List  the  principal  products  of  the  country. 

Was  the  war  between  Japan  and  China  inevitable,  due  to  geograph- 
ical circumstances?  Why? 

What  does  Herrymon  Maurer  declare  are  the  great  obstacles  to 
Chinese  unity? 

2.  Its  Leaders 

References  same  as  above. 

Sketch  the  careers  of  Sun-Yat-Sen  and  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  What 
are  the  similarities  and  the  differences  in  character?  Read  aloud  Chiang's 
favorite  passage  from  Confucius.  (Gunther — p.  184) 

Describe  the  various  members  of  the  Soong  family  and  note  their 
influence  in  Chinese  government.  What  is  their  tie  with  the  United 
States?  Compare  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Who  is  the  Young  Marshal,  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  and  why  did  he 
kidnap  Chiang  Kai-shek?  What  effect  did  this  event  have  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  China?  What  influence  does  Communist  Russia  have 
on  the  Chinese  government?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  war-lords 
in  China? 

3.  And  Its  People 

Dragon  Seed,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck 

A  Leaf  in  the  Storm,  by  Lin  Yutang 

After  reading  these  two  novels  of  contemporary  Chinese  life,  de- 
scribe a  typical  day's  activities  in  a  Chinese  household. 
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What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  peasant  toward  his  family,  his 
religion,  his  government,  the  war  with  Japan? 

Note  the  particular  virtues  of  the  Chinese  character.  (See  Gunther, 
p.  153)  What  are  the  chief  flaws? 

Describe  the  westward  trek  of  the  great  Chinese  universities  when 
their  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  J apanese. 

Compare  the  opening  scenes  of  Pearl  Buck's  book  with  those  of  Lin 
Yutang's.  Note  the  analysis  of  the  war  made  by  Poya  in  A  Leaf  in  the 
Storm  and  contrast  his  attitude  with  that  of  his  friend  Lao  Peng. 

What  does  each  author  find  as  hope  for  the  future?  Is  the  ending 
of  Mrs.  Buck's  novel  convincing  or  does  it  seem  to  be  mere  propaganda? 


CHAPTER  III 

JAPAN  —  "VOLCANIC  ISLE" 

Two  current  pictures  of  the  Japanese  obscure  the  country  and 
its  people  as  they  actually  exist.  Either  we  think  of  Japanese 
cherry  blossoms  in  Washington  and  of  small,  polite  people  wear- 
ing kimonos  and  sandals  in  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  performance 
of  The  Mikado,  or  else  we  envision  them  as  the  "yellow  peril,"  a 
swarm  of  human  locusts  devouring  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Among  the  recent  authors  who  have  done  much  to  present  an 
accurate  account  of  the  country,  its  background  of  the  past  and  its 
vaulting  ambition  for  the  future,  are  Wilfrid  Fleisher,  former 
editor  of  The  Japan  Advertiser;  John  Gunther,  who  devotes  a 
large  portion  of  his  Inside  Asia  to  the  Japanese ;  Hugh  Byas,  for- 
eign correspondent  for  The  New  York  Times;  and  Carl  Randau 
and  Leane  Zugsmith,  ace  reporters  in  the  Far  East  for  New  York's 
newspaper  PM. 

A  careful  study  of  Japan's  historical  background  is  necessary 
for  any  understanding  of  her  reasons  for  launching  war  in  the 
Pacific.  "Japan,"  says  John  Gunther,  "skipped  centuries  of  trial 
and  error  by  Europe;  she  jumped  full-dressed,  full-grown,  from 
feudal  times  to  the  modern  mechanism  of  industrial  civilization." 

Early  in  Japanese  history  came  the  influence  of  Chinese  civili- 
zation from  the  mainland,  bringing  over  to  the  island  kingdom 
an  alphabet,  a  religion,  arts  and  handicrafts.  Beginning  with  the 
sixteenth  century  foreigners  from  the  West  began  to  filter  into 
Japan,  traders  and  missionaries.  But  the  Japanese  rulers  wanted 
none  of  this — and  in  1637  ejected  all  foreigners  from  the  country, 
sealing  it  up  from  the  western  world  until  1853,  when  the  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  Commodore  Perry,  opened  the  door  once  again. 

From  that  time  on  Japan  not  only  welcomed  westerners  and 
their  industrial  civilization,  but  also  patterned  her  own  civiliza- 
tion upon  theirs,  rapidly  learning  the  early  lessons  of  industry, 
education  and  imperial  expansion. 

The  72,000,000  population  of  Japan  proper  is  about  45  per  cent 
agricultural  and  55  per  cent  industrial,  with  great  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  matches,  toys,  cera- 
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mics  and  novelties,  which  she  has  managed  to  export  at  very  low 
prices. 

Although  the  Emperor  is  the  nominal  ruler  and  commands 
great  veneration  and  worship  from  his  subjects,  the  real  power 
in  the  country  is  wielded  by  his  Cabinet  officers,  who  are,  in  turn, 
the  spokesmen  for  the  powerful  Army  and  Navy  groups.  Quali- 
fied observers  maintain  that  the  people  of  Japan  have  little  to  say 
as  to  the  policies  of  their  country. 


1.  Lesson  in  History  and  Geography 

Volcanic  Isle,  by  Wilfrid  Fleisher 
Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther 
Shadow  Over  Asia,  by  T.  A,  Bisson 

Study  the  geographical  position  of  Japan  on  the  map  with  respect 
to  other  nations  of  the  Pacific.  How  has  this  situation  influenced  her 
national  development  and  her  history? 

Outline  the  history  of  Japan,  with  particular  attention  to  her  rela- 
tions with  China  and  with  the  western  world.  What  has  she  learned 
from  China?  From  the  United  States? 

Why  does  Wilfrid  Fleisher  term  her  "Volcanic  Isle"? 

2.  People  and  Government 

The  Setting  Sun  of  Japan,  by  Carl  Randau  and  Leane  Zugsmith 
My  Narrow  Isle,  by  Sumie  Seo  Mishima 

From  the  books  above,  build  up  a  picture  of  the  individual  Japanese 
citizen,  noting  his  beliefs,  religion,  mental  processes,  ambitions.  What 
is  his  attitude  toward  the  Emperor?  Toward  the  war  in  China?  Toward 
foreigners  in  Japan?  Note  John  Gunther's  list  of  differences  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  What  is  Sumie  Seo  Mishima's  opinion  of 
present-day  Japan? 

Trace  the  development  of  the  Japanese  system  of  government.  Un- 
der this  system  what  role  does  the  Emperor  play?  The  Cabinet?  The 
Diet?  The  Army  and  the  Navy?  The  individual  citizen?  Such  great 
houses  as  the  Mitsuis  and  the  Mitsubishis? 

Discuss  living  conditions  in  Japanese  cities.  In  rural  areas.  What 
effects  has  the  war  had  on  the  people?  List  important  shortages  that 
affect  living  conditions. 

3.  Japan  and  World  Empire 

America  in  the  New  Pacific,  by  George  E.  Taylor 
The  Japanese  Enemy,  by  Hugh  Byas 
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The  United  States  and  Japan's  New  Order,  by  William  C.  Johnstone 
Shadow  Over  Asia,  by  T.  A.  Bisson 

Trace  the  expansion  of  Japan's  "New  Order  in  East  Asia,"  with 
discussion  of  her  seizure  of  Formosa,  Korea,  Manchukuo,  North  China, 
French  Indo-China. 

Discuss  Japanese  efforts  to  gain  trade  concessions  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  prior  to  the  war. 

Is  Japan  one  of  the  so-called  "have-not"  nations?  If  so,  did  this  have 
anything  to  do  with  her  desire  to  start  a  war?  What  raw  materials  did 
she  lack  and  where  could  she  find  them? 

Note  William  C.  Johnstone's  careful  summary  of  Japanese-American 
relations.  Trace  the  course  of  these  relations  up  to  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  December  1941. 

Several  of  these  authors  have  summarized  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  Japan  as  an  enemy.  Enumerate  points  on  both  sides  of 
the  balance  and  discuss  their  importance. 


CHAPTER  IV 

HAWAII  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES  —  AMERICAN 
OUTPOSTS 

In  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor !"  Hawaii  has  provided  America 
with  a  slogan;  and  in  General  MacArthur  the  Philippines  have 
provided  a  hero. 

American  acquisition  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  like  Samoa 
and  Alaska,  came  late  in  our  national  life,  as  a  natural  extension 
of  the  westward  pioneer  movement  and  a  part  of  the  "manifest 
destiny"  theory  of  the  latter  nineteenth  century. 

First  mention  of  Hawaii  (or  the  "Sandwich  Islands,"  as  they 
were  named  by  the  English  explorer,  James  Cook,  when  he  dis- 
covered them  in  1778)  immediately  brings  images  of  native  girls 
dancing  the  hula,  brown-skinned  native  boys  gracefully  riding 
surf -boards,  and  happy  tourists  wearing  flower  leis  and  drinking 
pineapple  juice! 

Study  of  the  islands  brings  additional  interesting  accounts  of 
the  innocent  natives  and  what  they  have  learned  from  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  of  the  island  rulers  like  King  Kamehameha  and  the 
later  Queen  Liliuokalani,  of  the  mad  rivalry  between  missionaries 
and  traders  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  islanders,  and  of  the  gradual 
drift  toward  annexation  by  the  United  States  instead  of  England 
or  Germany. 

Writers  galore  have  flocked  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  describe 
the  beauties  of  both  nature  and  native ;  most  of  them  have  been 
particularly  impressed  at  the  successful  mingling  of  many  peoples 
in  tolerance  and  amity. 

Paul  McGuire  says :  "Whenever  I  walk  up  a  street  in  Honolulu, 
I  feel  that  I  am  walking  into  the  future.  Hawaii,  much  more  than 
New  York,  is  the  type  of  the  melting  pot.  It  is  also  the  prototype  of 
things  to  come  in  the  Pacific.  Someone  has  calculated  that  the  fu- 
ture Hawaiian  will  be  something  like  ten  per  cent  Polynesian, 
twenty  per  cent  Caucasian,  forty  per  cent  Japanese,  ten  per  cent 
Chinese,  fifteen  per  cent  Filipino,  and  two  per  cent  Puerto  Rican." 

The  Philippine  Islands  (there  are  7,083  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000,000)  came  under  the  United  States  flag  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  war  in  1898.  They  were 
scheduled  to  receive  their  complete  independence  in  1946,  but  even 
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before  the  Japanese  attack  many  Filipinos  were  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  might  be  better  for  the  islands  to  maintain  close  relations 
with  the  United  States  in  order  to  be  safe  from  any  other  country 
and  also  in  order  to  continue  exporting  sugar  on  the  present  pre- 
ferential basis. 

"Thanks  to  American  rule/'  says  Florence  Horn  in  Orphans  of 
the  Pacific,  "the  Filipinos  lay  claim  to  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  Orient.  Because  of  free  trade  privileges  with  the 
United  States,  Philippine  production  has  boomed — sugar,  coconut 
oil,  cigars,  rope,  etc.  Labor  receives  a  wage  considerably  higher 
than  the  Far  Eastern  level.  It  permits  a  native  to  put  more  rice 
into  his  family's  stomachs  than  ever  before.  He  can  also  buy  a 
few  American-made  shirts  for  himself  and  perhaps,  on  easy  time- 
payments,  a  Singer  sewing  machine  for  his  wife." 


1.  Where  and  What  Is  Hawaii? 

America  in  the  Pacific,  by  Foster  Rhea  Dulles  (pp.  138-198) 
Westward  the  Course!,  by  Paul  McGuire  (pp.  40-52) 
Hawaii:  Restless  Rampart,  by  Joseph  Barber 
U.  S.  Defense  Outposts  in  the  Pacific,  by  A.  Randle  Elliott 

Why  is  Hawaii  considered  a  traveler's  paradise?  Discuss  its  loca- 
tion, climate,  products. 

Sketch  the  history  of  the  island  and  its  relationship  to  England, 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  What  influence  did  the  missionaries 
and  the  traders  have  upon  the  people? 

What  capital  investments  does  America  have  in  the  islands?  Dis- 
cuss the  steps  taken  to  make  an  island  fortress.  Of  what  importance  is 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States? 

2.  Island  People  and  Stories 

Our  Hawaii,  by  Erna  Fergusson 

Hawaii,  U.  S.  A.,  by  Bob  Davis  and  George  Armitage 
Tropic  Landfall,  by  Clifford  Gessler 

Describe  the  natives  of  Hawaii.  Discuss  Paul  McGuire's  statement 
that  Hawaii  "is  the  prototype  of  things  to  come  in  the  Pacific." 

Recount  some  of  the  island  stories  told  by  Miss  Fergusson  about 
King  Kamahameha  and  his  wife-troubles,  about  Queen  Kaahumanu  and 
her  breaking  the  tabus  against  women,  of  the  little  dispossessed  princess 
Kaiulani  who  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Describe  the 
menu  at  a  Hawaiian  feast  (p.  32). 

Tell  the  legend  of  the  Princess  Kapiolani  as  related  by  Bob  Davis 
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(p.  162).  Note  some  of  the  other  interesting  stories  he  tells  about  the 
natives. 

Clifford  Gessler's  book  deals  with  the  important  port  of  Honolulu. 
Describe  the  city,  its  industries,  its  port  facilities,  its  military  and 
naval  establishments. 

3.  Life  in  the  Philippines 

America  in  the  Pacific,  by  Foster  Rhea  Dulles  (pp.  199-264) 
Orphans  of  the  Pacific,  by  Florence  Horn 

National  Geographic  Magazine  for  February,  1942  (pp.  185-202) 
Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther  (pp.  287-304) 

Sketch  the  history  of  the  Philippines  leading  up  to  American  an- 
nexation. How  has  their  geographical  location  influenced  their  history? 
What  steps  have  been  made  toward  granting  their  independence?  Dis- 
cuss possible  results  of  granting  independence. 

Characterize  the  native  Filipino.  Discuss  the  life  and  career  of 
Manuel  Quezon.  Of  Aguinaldo.  Who  are  the  Moros? 

What  are  the  chief  products  of  the  islands?  What  is  their  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States? 

4.  Philippines  and  the  War 

Crisis  in  the  Philippines,  by  Catherine  Porter 

Philippine  Emergency,  by  Catherine  Porter 

U.  S.  Defense  Outposts  in  the  Pacific,  by  A.  Randle  Elliott 

How  did  war  come  to  the  Philippines?  Trace  the  relations  of  the 
Philippines  with  both  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

From  study  of  the  map  and  reading  Miss  Porter's  books,  discuss  the 
course  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  General  MacArthur's  defense. 
Discuss  possible  effects  of  the  war  on  the  future  of  the  Philippines. 


CHAPTER  V 

ALASKA  —  AMERICA'S  SCANDINAVIA 

Our  current  interest  in  things  Russian  makes  this  a  good  time 
to  recall  that  the  first  permanent  white  settlement  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  was  made  by  the  Russians.  Grigorii  Ivano- 
vich  Shelekof,  the  first  organizer  of  the  fur  trade  in  Alaska,  set- 
tled with  his  company  at  Three  Saints  Bay  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Kodiak  Island  during  1784.  This  was  a  great  step  toward 
establishing  Russian  influence  in  the  land  first  sighted  by  the 
"stalwart  Dane,  Vitus  Bering"  in  1741  while  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition for  Catherine  the  Great. 

The  American  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  for  $7,200,000  under 
the  aegis  of  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson,  began  a  new  era  for  this  little-known  but 
fabulous  land.  At  a  purchase  price  of  less  than  two  cents  an  acre 
Seward  acquired  a  territory  of  almost  600,000  square  miles,  twice 
the  size  of  Texas  and  greater  than  the  area  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Denmark  combined.  Exports  of  furs,  minerals, 
timber,  fish  and  other  commodities  since  1867  now  total  in  value 
considerably  more  than  two  billion  dollars. 

Until  very  recently  the  value  of  Alaska  was  customarily  thought 
of  in  terms  of  dollars  or  in  somewhat  more  realistic  terms  of  raw 
materials.  Now  we  view  Alaskan  geography  with  keen  interest 
as  we  note  the  thousand-mile  swing  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  out 
toward  the  islands  of  Japan.  From  Attu  Island  in  the  Aleutian 
chain  it  is  only  716  miles  to  the  northernmost  Japanese  naval  base 
at  Paramushiri  Island.  Alaska  well  may  be  what  the  late  General 
Billy  Mitchell  called  it,  "the  most  important  strategic  place  in 
the  world." 

Like  the  political  critics  and  honest  ignoramuses  who  called 
the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Alaska  "Johnson's  Polar  Bear 
Garden,"  most  modern  Americans  share  a  misconception  of 
Alaska's  climate.  From  this  wrong  premise  many  other  errors 
follow.  Less  than  one  fourth  of  the  Territory  lies  in  the  Arctic 
Zone.  Small  grains  and  berries  flourish,  vegetables  and  flowers 
grow  in  profusion,  accelerated  by  twenty-two  hours  of  daylight 
during  much  of  the  growing  season.  Government  reports  reveal 
that  in  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Valleys  there  are  4,500,000  acres  of 
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farming  land,  and  in  the  Cook  Inlet-Susitna  Valley  region,  1,296,- 
000.  Latest  population  figures  place  the  total  number  of  persons 
living  in  Alaska  at  80,000  of  whom  45,000  are  white. 

Agriculture  is  yet  a  long  way  from  becoming  a  leading  source 
of  livelihood  or  income  for  Alaskans.  The  characteristic  business 
of  Alaska  has  developed  around  three  great  commodities :  furs, 
minerals,  and  fish.  The  phenomenal  wealth  derived  from  the  fur 
trade  was  largely  acquired  in  the  first  hundred  years  during  the 
Russian  jurisdiction.  The  whaling  industry  was  at  its  height  from 
1835  to  1855.  The  gold  rush  came  to  the  Klondike  in  the  late 
nineties,  to  Nome  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  to  Fairbanks  in 
the  early  1900's.  The  great  Kennicott  copper  deposits  were  devel- 
oped along  with  the  discovery  of  gold.  But  the  present-day  gold  of 
Alaska  is  the  salmon  pack,  which  accounts  for  over  one  billion 
dollars  of  the  value  of  Alaskan  shipments  to  the  United  States 
since  1867. 

Perhaps  the  War  will  greatly  change  things  in  Alaska.  It  will 
certainly  destroy  the  most  obvious  anachronism  in  relations  be- 
tween continental  United  States  and  its  northern  territory :  there 
is  as  yet  no  direct  highway  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska. 
Travel  heretofore  has  been  by  air  or  sea. 

1.  "Seward's  Folly"  Seventy  Years  After 

Give  an  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States. 
What  did  we  get  in  these  590,000  square  miles?  Briefly  describe  the 
geography  of  Alaska. 

Discuss  modern  Alaska  and  how  its  population  makes  a  living. 
Under  what  form  of  government  do  these  people  live?  Criticize  our 
Alaskan  policy  since  1867.  What  is  the  Matanuska  colony? 

2.  The  Rule  of  the  Russians 

Who  "discovered"  Alaska?  Where  did  it  get  its  name?  Tell  the 
story  of  the  promishlenki. 

Describe  the  origin  and  function  of  the  Russian- American  Com- 
pany. Where  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  was  the  first  steam 
vessel  constructed?  Discuss  the  relations  of  the  Russian- American  Com- 
pany with  the  natives;  with  the  British,  especially  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company;  with  the  Americans. 

3.  Furs,  Fish,  and  Gold 
Discuss  the  reaction  of  American  companies  to  the  Russian  policy 
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of  fur  conservation.  What  was  "pelagic  sealing"  and  why  was  it  dis- 
continued? For  what  are  the  Pribilof  Islands  famous?  What  are  our 
present  policies  in  regard  to  conserving  the  wild  life  of  the  regions? 
Tell  the  story  of  whaling  and  describe  a  whaling  fleet  at  work.  Inci- 
dentally, is  the  whale  a  "fish"? 

When  did  the  gold  rush  begin?  Where  were  the  great  mining  cen- 
ters? What  was  life  like  in  them?  Give  an  account  of  the  value  of  gold 
taken  from  the  mines  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  What  effect 
did  this  have  on  the  building  of  railroads?  Where  does  copper  come 
into  the  picture? 

Give  a  full  account  of  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  salmon  fisheries. 

4.  Alaska:  Defensive  Outpost  or  Offensive  Base 

What  factors  in  Alaska's  geography  are  favorable  to  its  use  as  an 
offensive  base?  What  places  are  fortified? 

Without  being  an  expert  in  military  strategy  give  your  opinion  of 
how  it  can  be  defended.  Discuss  transportation  facilities  as  these  relate 
to  Alaska's  role  in  the  war. 
The  Story  of  Alaska,  by  C.  L.  Andrews 
America  in  the  Pacific,  Chapter  VI,  by  Foster  Rhea  Dulles 
Alaska  Holiday,  by  Barrett  Willoughby 
"Bridge  to  Asia,"  Fortune  Magazine,  March,  1942 

"Alaska:  Major  Base  for  Offensive  Against  Japan,"  United  States  News, 

March  13,  1942 
U.  S.  Defense  Outposts  in  the  Pacific,  by  A.  Randle  Elliott 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  EAST  INDIES  —  "SPICE  ISLANDS" 

When  Columbus  discovered  America  he  was  really  searching 
for  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  East  Indies.  Since  his  time,  other 
mighty  nations  have,  in  turn,  sought  the  wealth  of  the  Indies — 
Dutch,  English,  American  and  Japanese.  The  wealth  they  found 
included  rubber,  tin,  oil,  quinine,  rice,  indigo,  tea,  nutmegs  and 
coffee  (which,  by  the  way,  has  picked  up  its  slang  name  from  the 
island  of  Java) . 

The  Netherlands  Indies  includes  about  700,000  square  miles  of 
land,  which  is  fifty-eight  times  the  size  of  the  Netherlands.  Java 
and  Sumatra  are  the  most  important  of  the  Indies,  with  neighbor- 
ing Bali  famous  as  an  island  paradise.  With  the  exception  of  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo,  which  has  been  British,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Timor,  which  has  been  Portuguese,  these  coveted  islands 
with  their  70,000,000  population  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

Java  is  the  most  densely  populated  land  in  the  entire  world, 
with  821  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Of  its  fascinating  capital, 
Paul  McGuire  says:  "In  Batavia  East  meets  West  in  easy  con- 
junction. The  Dutch  canals  become  the  baths  and  washtubs  of  the 
Oriental.  The  European's  gun  becomes  a  wishing  place  for  child- 
less women.  A  saronged  Indonesian  mother  dresses  her  child  in 
European  frocks  from  the  sweatshops  of  Hong  Kong.  Dutch 
soldiers  wear  bamboo  hats,  and  Indonesian  soldiers  wear  Dutch 
uniforms.  Doves  settle  at  dusk  on  the  crocodile  cages,  feminine 
heads  are  uncovered  in  Roman  churches,  and  ugly  pulpits  faced 
with  cement  appear  in  mosques.  Babies  spill  out  everywhere, 
black  as  ink  and  brown  as  bears  and  yellow  as  old  ivory  and  babies 
flaxen-haired  and  blue-eyed." 

The  island  of  Bali  has  long  been  famed  as  one  of  the  Utopian 
spots  of  the  world,  where  peaceful  primitives  lived  a  life  devoted 
primarily  to  the  arts  and  to  human  happiness.  "The  Balinese  are 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world,"  maintains  Philip  Hanson  Hiss, 
whose  beautifully  illustrated  book  called  Bali  is  at  once  an  explana- 
tion and  a  justification  of  their  mode  of  living.  "They  have 
achieved  a  remarkable  civilization,"  he  continues,  "and  live  in  an 
almost  perfectly  equilibrated  society;  but  the  conclusions  they 
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have  so  magnificently  worked  out  and  applied  to  their  life,  are  not 
applicable  to  ours." 

In  contrast  are  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  also  a 
part  of  Oceania.  While  the  art-loving  natives  of  Bali  are  interested 
in  carving  handsome  and  intricate  wood  patterns  on  their  island 
temples,  the  natives  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea  are  more  inter- 
ested in  carving  souvenirs  of  their  ruthless  head-hunting  expedi- 
tions against  rival  tribes. 

Charles  C.  Miller,  born  in  Java  as  the  son  of  a  Dutch  East  In- 
dian army  officer,  is  an  expert  both  in  exploring  the  wilds  of  Borneo 
and  also  in  writing  about  his  exploits.  His  book  called  Black 
Borneo  is  full  of  exciting  accounts  of  primitive  customs  and 
mores.  In  America  he  met  Miss  Leona  Jay,  who  promised  to 
finance  another  exploration  jaunt  for  him — and  then  married  him. 
She  has  written  Cannibals  and  Orchids,  an  incredibly  vivid  story 
of  their  journey  into  Dutch  New  Guinea. 


1.  Sailing  into  the  Spice  Islands 

Westward  the  Course!  by  Paul  McGuire 

The  South  Seas  in  the  Modern  World,  by  Felix  M.  Keesing 

Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther 

The  Setting  Sun  of  Japan,  by  Randau  and  Zugsmith 

Our  Allies:  The  Netherlands  East  Indies,  by  J.  Anton  de  Haas 

What  kinds  of  peoples  inhabit  the  Dutch  East  Indies?  Discuss  their 
possible  origins  and  their  present  characteristics.  Comment  upon  some 
of  the  interesting  native  legends. 

Trace  the  history  of  the  Indies,  noting  the  roles  played  by  the 
natives,  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese. 

What  methods  of  government  have  the  Dutch  employed  in  the 
Indies?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  toward  the  native  popula- 
tion? Of  the  natives  toward  the  Dutch? 

Describe  some  of  the  interesting  sights  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  What 
is  the  importance  of  Batavia,  Bandoeng,  Soerabaja,  Palembang? 

Explain  the  often-quoted  phrase  "wealth  of  the  Indies."  Of  what 
significance  is  this  wealth  to  the  United  States?  Discuss  the  principal 
products  of  the  "Spice  Islands." 

2.  Beautiful  Isle  of  Bali 

Bali,  by  Philip  Hanson  Hiss 

Just  across  the  narrow  strait  from  Java  is  the  island  of  Bali,  whose 
inhabitants  so  love  their  home  that  they  ask  no  more  after  death  than 
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to  be  cremated  and  then  reincarnated  in  Bali  in  a  future  life.  In  words 
and  pictures  Philip  Hanson  Hiss  has  made  it  possible  for  the  rest  of 
the  modern  world  to  know  the  Bali  that  existed  in  1941  before  the 
war  swept  over  this  peaceful  isle  and  its  innocent  people. 

From  his  book  discuss  the  people  of  Bali,  their  history,  successful 
form  of  communal  government,  religious  festivals,  intense  preoccupa- 
tion with  music,  dance,  drama,  art  and  architecture — and,  finally — their 
joyful  development  of  the  art  of  living.  Note  particularly  their  tem- 
ple carvings  and  the  bas-reliefs  with  such  modern  elements  as  airplanes, 
bicycles  and  automobiles. 


3.  In  the  Land  of  the  Head-Hunters 

Black  Borneo,  by  Charles  C.  Miller 
Cannibals  and  Orchids,  by  Leona  Miller 

Report  on  the  interesting  backgrounds  of  these  two  authors  and 
their  collaboration  in  exploring  and  writing. 

In  Mr.  Miller's  accounts  of  Borneo  note  especially  his  adventures 
with  the  head-hunters,  his  observations  on  native  superstitions  or 
"adats,"  his  witnessing  the  custom  of  tattooing.  His  chapter  on  Borneo 
women  and  their  wish  to  change  husbands  (pp.  22-37)  provides  inter- 
esting reading. 

Mrs.  Miller's  volume  has  more  descriptive  pages.  For  an  introduc- 
tion to  New  Guinea  read  pages  13-30  and  for  a  splendid  account  of  her 
first  night  in  the  jungle  read  pages  40-50.  Read  aloud  her  description 
of  moss,  orchids  and  teakwood  trees  on  pages  35-40  and  of  the  Death 
Lily  on  page  231.  Discuss  her  observations  on  jungle  housekeeping, 
maternity  cases,  washing  the  pigmy  baby  and  the  return  of  native 
warriors  with  a  new  supply  of  human  heads. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SINGAPORE,  MALAY,  BURMA,  THAILAND— WAR  AREAS 

It  was  English  sea  power  that  first  made  possible  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  far-flung  outposts  as  Singapore  and  Malacca;  then 
they  must  be  held  in  order  to  provide  bases  for  that  sea  power. 
But  British  conquerors,  unlike  the  Dutch,  never  mixed  with  the 
natives.  There  always  remained  the  picture  of  the  immaculate 
Englishman  with  walking  stick  and  dinner  clothes,  ruling  as 
fairly  and  justly  as  he  knew  how,  but  never  unbending. 

Paul  McGuire  believes  that  the  English  brought  something 
valuable  to  the  Orient.  "There  has  been,  if  you  like,"  he  says, 
"a  period  of  exploitation,  but  it  has  passed  into  a  period,  inevitable, 
of  tutelage.  Through  it  a  new  era  steadily  emerges:  an  era  in 
which  the  native  peoples  achieve  political  and  economic  maturity, 
responsibility,  adulthood.  In  British  Malaya  now  the  governing 
power  provides  for  health  and  education:  it  has  provided  for 
minimum  wages  and  minimum  ages  in  industry,  for  workmen's 
compensation,  for  labour  codes  and  factory  laws.  It  has  encour- 
aged trade  unionism,  it  is  creating  a  native  class  of  professional 
workers:  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers. 

"Democracy  needs  time.  It  needs  opportunity.  It  needs  order. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  British  system,  it  has  given 
opportunity  and  order.  Of  time,  no  man  is  master." 

Since  most  of  the  books  about  Singapore  and  Malaya  have 
been  written,  time  and  the  onrushing  Japanese  have  changed  the 
entire  picture.  However,  time  and  the  Japanese  have  made  us  all 
more  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Singapore,  the  location  of 
Kuala  Lumpur  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  importance  of  the 
Burma  Road  and  the  government  of  Thailand. 

Singapore  was  not  only  the  gateway  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  also  the  stronghold  of  English  supremacy  in 
the  Orient.  Not  only  did  the  fall  of  that  bastion  open  wide  the 
sea  lanes  to  Ceylon  and  India  and  hasten  the  fall  of  the  Dutch 
Indies ;  it  also  was  a  terrific  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  white  man 
in  the  countries  of  Asia. 

More  than  ever  before  is  the  American  interested  in  Singapore 
and  in  Burma,  seeking  further  knowledge  of  the  places  and  the 
peoples  in  an  effort  to  determine  why  Singapore  fell  so  swiftly  to 
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the  invaders.  What  was  the  background  of  European  domination 
of  these  vast  regions  of  Asia?  What  kind  of  people  lived  here  and 
what  was  their  attitude  toward  the  English  who  held  sway  and 
toward  the  Japanese  who  were  on  the  march?  From  a  better 
understanding  of  the  past,  could  one  come  to  any  clearer  concep- 
tion of  a  possible  future? 


1.  Singapore 

Westward  the  Course!  by  Paul  McGuire  (pp.  383-423) 
National  Geographic  Magazine  for  November,  1941  (pp.  661-686) 
Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther  (pp.  305-321) 

Showdown  at  Singapore,  by  W.  W.  Lockwood  and  Michael  Greenberg 

Sketch  the  background  of  Singapore's  history.  When  did  Great 
Britain  make  it  into  a  naval  base?  Recount  the  life  story  of  Stamford 
Raffles.  Describe  life  at  Singapore  in  the  months  just  prior  to  its  fall. 
Discuss  reasons  for  its  speedy  fall. 


2.  Federated  Malay  States 

Return  to  Malaya,  by  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart 

What  is  the  country  above  Singapore  like?  What  is  the  economic 
importance  of  Malaya  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States?  Dis- 
cuss the  history  and  characteristics  of  its  native  peoples.  What  is  the 
role  of  the  native  sultans?  Why  did  "British  Agent"  Lockhart  wish  to 
return  to  Malaya?  Describe  his  reactions  as  to  his  return. 


3.  Burma 

The  New  Burma,  by  W.  J.  Grant 
Burma  Road,  by  Nicol  Smith 

Trace  the  development  of  Burma  since  it  came  under  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain.  Compare  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  neighboring 
India.  What  did  Kipling  do  to  make  Burma  better  known  to  all  readers 
of  English  poetry? 

Discuss  the  people  of  Burma  with  regard  to  their  daily  life,  religion, 
arts,  politics  and  education.  Describe  the  important  cities  and  rivers 
of  the  country.  What  is  its  present  economic  and  political  status? 

What  is  the  importance  of  the  "Burma  Road"?  Trace  Nicol  Smith's 
progress  along  the  Burma  Road  and  describe  the  Burmese  village  he 
visited  (p.  290)  and  the  sword  dance  he  witnessed.  Recount  some  of 
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the  fascinating  stories  he  picked  up  on  his  trip  through  French  Indo- 
China  and  China. 


4.  Thailand  and  French  Indo-China 

Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther  (pp.  332-343) 
Burma  Road,  by  Nicol  Smith 

National  Geographic  Magazine  for  November,  1941  (pp.  653-660) 

From  Gunther's  chapter  on  Siam  report  briefly  on  the  geography, 
government,  cities,  leaders,  and  common  people  of  the  country.  What 
is  its  role  in  the  World  War  II?  From  Nicol  Smith's  travel  accounts, 
tell  of  his  impressions  of  French  Indo-China  and  the  attitude  of  the 
French  toward  the  war  in  Asia. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND— THE  LANDS 
"DOWN  UNDER" 

Five  years  after  the  American  Revolution  had  made  free  people 
of  the  British  colonists  across  the  Atlantic,  Captain  Arthur  Phil- 
lip and  the  First  Fleet  arrived  in  New  Holland  to  establish  a  new 
colony  for  the  Crown.  From  this  beginning,  inauspicious  even 
in  hindsight,  has  come  a  unique  people  whose  homeland  is  becom- 
ing the  crossroads  of  the  world.  Around  Australia,  long  regarded 
as  an  outpost  of  civilization,  the  great  strategy  of  the  Second 
World  War  may  yet  revolve. 

The  woolly  sheep  and  the  kangaroo,  the  Australian  aborigine 
and  his  boomerang  have  seemed  real  to  Americans  for  a  very  long 
time,  if  only  from  a  grammar  school  acquaintance  with  geography. 
However,  to  admit  the  text-book  existence  of  a  sixth  continent 
almost  the  size  of  the  United  States,  colored  on  the  maps  to  match 
the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  was  one  thing ;  its  relevance  to  our 
own  life  and  liberty  never  entered  our  heads  until  lately.  Now  it 
is  there  to  stay  and  we  have  the  fascinating  privilege  and  neces- 
sity of  playing  Columbus  to  what  is  almost  a  next-door  neighbor. 
As  C.  Hartley  Grattan  succinctly  remarks  in  his  excellent  book, 
Introducing  Australia:  "When  you  think  that  in  1788,  when  the 
first  Australian  settlement  was  planted,  there  was  nothing  of 
Western  European  civilization  on  the  continent  and  no  indigenous 
civilization  from  which  white  men  could  draw  much  usable  wis- 
dom, while  today  the  land  supports  a  complex,  Western,  modern, 
free  society,  you  begin  to  wonder  how  the  job  was  done." 

The  job  was  done  by  the  people  and  the  land  together.  Neither 
is  essentially  different  from  parts  of  our  own  country  and  groups 
of  our  own  people.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  population,  which 
numbers  about  7,000,000,  are  of  British  stock,  comparable  in  this 
respect  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  climate 
varies  widely,  but  resembles  western  Texas,  Arizona,  California, 
and  Kansas.  Beyond  these  primary  comparisons,  great  differ- 
ences begin  to  appear ;  from  them  proceeds  the  uniquely  Australian 
pattern. 

The  center  of  our  continent  is  a  rich  country,  from  the  regions 
of  the  Great  Lakes  down  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
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Gulf  Coast.  The  center  of  Australia  is  sometimes  called  the  "great 
dead  heart,"  for  it  is  an  arid  land  supporting  only  a  sparse  popula- 
tion most  of  whom  live  by  the  ancient  pastoral  business  of  raising 
sheep.  The  inhospitable  character  of  these  immense  areas  is  in 
turn  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  population  in  the  great 
coastal  cities  where  seven  out  of  ten  Australians  live.  Consequent- 
ly the  intricate  transcontinental  systems  of  transportation  and 
communication  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  average  American  do 
not  exist  in  Australia. 

Such  comparative  geography  gives  only  a  hint  of  the  Australian 
epic :  the  tremendous  export  trade  in  wool  and  wheat  and  livestock 
products ;  the  powerful  coal  and  iron  and  steel  interests  which  in- 
clude at  Newcastle  the  world's  most  comprehensive  single  plant 
dealing  with  alloys  of  steel,  an  impressive  body  of  social  legisla- 
tion, the  rapidly  developing  "secondary  industries,"  the  twentieth 
century  development  of  strong  military  and  naval  forces  with 
their  means  of  supply. 

New  Zealand  holds  a  similar  story,  although  there  is  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  difference  in  its  historic  population  policy. 
The  white  New  Zealander  more  nearly  "shares"  the  land  with  the 
Maori  "natives,"  who  settled  the  islands  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, than  does  the  Australian  with  his  aboriginal  predecessor. 
The  total  population  of  the  two  large  islands  which  comprise  New 
Zealand  is  about  1,600,000. 

Introducing  Australia,  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan 
Westward  the  Course!,  by  Paul  McGuire  (chapters  V-IX) 
The  Timeless  Land,  by  Eleanor  Dark 
The  Battlers,  by  Kylie  Tennant 
Life  Magazine  for  February  9,  1942 

1.  This  Is  Australia 

Locate  Australia  in  relation  to  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America.  Describe  its  physical  appearance 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Grattan's  map  on  page  58.  Discuss  the  number, 
location,  and  racial  stock  of  the  population.  Compare  Australia  with 
the  United  States  as  to:  geography,  the  standard  of  living,  form  of  gov- 
ernment, education,  the  arts,  sports,  religion. 

The  existence  of  this  area  of  Western  civilization  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  seems  now  more  than  ever  a  phenomenon.  How  did  it  come 
about?    Outline  our  knowledge  of  Australia  before  1788.    Give  an 
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account  of  the  motives  and  circumstances  of  the  first  colonists  and 
describe  their  relations  with  the  natives.  Mrs.  Dark's  book  will  be 
especially  valuable  here. 

Discuss  the  growth  of  population  which  resulted  from  the  gold 
rush  of  the  1850's.  What  effect  did  this  have  in  developing  self-govern- 
ment in  Australia?  What  happened  in  the  "amazing  nineties"? 

2.  What  Australia  Lives  By 

As  an  introduction  read  the  chapter  by  this  same  title  in  Intro- 
ducing Australia. 

Wool  and  Mutton:  Discuss  the  geographical  factors  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  sheep  as  a  prime  element  in  the  Australian 
economy.  What  is  a  "sheep  station"?  Compare  the  labor  situation  to 
that  of  agricultural  employment  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  migratory  worker.  In  this  connection  The  Battlers  will 
be  particularly  interesting.  Comment  on  the  export  trade  in  wool  and 
the  rise  of  the  tariff. 

Agricultural  Products:  What  are  the  chief  crops  in  Australia? 
How  much  of  the  total  production  is  exported?  To  whom?  Point  out 
the  variety  of  climates  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  population 
growth. 

Mining:  What  minerals  are  found  in  Australia?  Trace  the  rise  of 
the  BHP. 

Industry:  Discuss  the  development  of  Australia  as  an  industrial 
nation.  What  stimulated  early  interest  in  "social  justice"?  How  has 
this  been  carried  over  into  social  legislation?  Comment  on  the  status 
of  trade  unions  in  Australia. 

3.  Australia  in  the  World 

Analyze  the  financial,  political,  and  cultural  ties  between  Australia 
and  Great  Britain.  How  has  this  affected  Australia's  relation  to  the 
other  countries  in  the  Pacific?  Her  relation  to  us?  Name  and  char- 
acterize Australia's  more  important  island  neighbors. 

Tell  the  story  of  Australia's  participation  in  the  First  World  War. 
Discuss  her  foreign  policy  in  the  era  between  the  Wars,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  her  neighbors  in  the  Pacific. 

Describe  Australia's  position  in  the  Second  World  War.  Give  spe- 
cific information  on  her  military,  naval,  and  air  services  and  the 
industry  which  supplies  them. 

4.  New  Zealand — Twelve  Hundred  Miles  Southeast 
Describe  the  geographic  position  of  New  Zealand  in  relation  to 
Australia.  How  does  it  compare  in  size?  In  population?  In  the  way  its 
people  live? 

Summarize  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  relation  of  white  man  and  Maori.  Consider  this  in  relation  to 
the  general  racial  problem  in  the  East  which  has  developed  since  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 


CHAPTER  IX 

RUSSIA  AND  SIBERIA— THE  GREAT  ENIGMA 

Russia's  great  cities  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  which  have 
been  so  much  in  the  news  since  the  beginning  of  war,  are  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  Pacific,  but  a  glance  at  a  map  of  Asia  will  reveal 
that  Vladivostok  is  very  close  to  Tokyo,  that  Siberia  looks  out  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  is  not  far 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  Czars  Russia  was  an  enigma  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  it  combined  qualities  characteristic  of  Oriental 
Asia  with  other  qualities  of  modern  Europe.  Since  the  Soviet 
Revolution  in  1917  we  have  heard  many  reports  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Russia,  but  the  reports  were  all  too  frequently  contra- 
dictory. We  heard  of  the  marvelous  success  of  the  Five- Year- 
Plan;  but  we  also  heard  of  its  lamentable  failure.  We  heard  of 
great  industrial  expansion  and  of  agricultural  experiments  on 
collective  farms.  We  heard  that  under  the  Soviet  regime  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  was  being  reborn — but  we  also  heard  that 
he  was  being  repressed.  We  heard  that  Joseph  Stalin  was  a  great 
man  who  wanted  peace  for  his  country  and  for  all  the  world ;  but 
we  also  heard  that  he  was  slyly  bargaining  with  both  sides  and 
was  not  to  be  trusted. 

What  is  the  truth  about  Russia  ?  First  of  all,  we  do  know  cer- 
tain physical  facts.  Russia  contains  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, an  area  of  eight  million  square  miles,  which  is  two  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  all  the  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The 
population  is  over  165,000,000  and  is  made  up  of  180  different  na- 
tionalities, with  150  dialects  and  48  different  languages.  As  for 
products,  we  know  that  Russia  produces  one-third  of  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  the  world,  half  of  the  world's  oats  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  world's  rye.  The  country  also  has  a  great  wealth  of  minerals 
and  other  natural  resources. 

Careful  study  of  the  changing  ratio  of  agriculture  to  industry 
in  Russia  during  the  past  twenty  years  will  show  that  under  the 
Soviet  regime  great  strides  have  been  made  in  converting  an  es- 
sentially agricultural  nation  to  a  great  industrial  center. 

Recently  two  reports  have  been  made  on  Russia  which  are  of 
particular  interest,  Walter  Duranty's  The  Kremlin  and  the  People, 
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and  Joseph  E.  Davies'  Mission  to  Moscow.  Duranty  as  an  enter- 
prising American  reporter  and  Davies  as  a  keenly  penetrating 
American  ambassador  have  seen  and  described  modern  Russia  in 
a  thoroughly  interesting  and  enlightening  fashion.  They  have 
observed  the  new  Russia  growing  out  of  the  old,  they  have  wit- 
nessed the  famous  "purges"  in  both  civil  and  military  fields,  they 
have  watched  Russia  prepare  for  the  inevitable  war. 


1.  Changing  Russia 

Contrast  the  Russia  of  the  Czars  with  contemporary  Soviet  Russia. 
What  were  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1917?  What  were  the  results? 

Describe  the  shift  in  Russian  economy  from  agriculture  to  industry. 
Discuss  the  purposes  and  the  effects  of  the  Five- Year  Plan.  How  suc- 
cessful is  the  system  of  collective  farming? 

How  does  the  Russian  government  function  today?  Discuss  Lenin, 
Trotsky  and  Stalin,  what  they  have  done  for  Russia,  what  their  ideals 
were.  Note  Davies'  "Last  Word"  on  Russia  (pp.  511-513). 

2.  The  Famous  Purges 

Both  Walter  Duranty  and  Ambassador  Davies  were  eye  witnesses  to 
the  trials  which  resulted  in  the  purges  of  many  Russian  civil  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  Discuss  their  reactions  to  these  trials. 

What  was  the  background  of  the  trials?  What  was  the  effect  on 
people  in  Russia?  On  people  in  other  countries?  What  was  the  extent 
of  the  purges?  (Read  Duranty,  page  122) . 

Do  Davies  and  Duranty  believe  that  these  purges  prepared  Russia 
to  withstand  the  German  attack  of  June  1941? 

3.  Russia  and  the  War 

Discuss  Russian  resources  for  carrying  on  war,  including  manpower, 
minerals,  munitions,  industry,  agriculture,  transportation. 

What  efforts  did  Russia  make  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe?  What 
were  the  effects  on  Russia  of  the  Munich  agreements? 

Trace  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Germany  up  to  the  German 
attack  on  Russia. 

Trace  the  relations  of  Russia  with  Japan,  noting  particularly  border 
incidents  in  Siberia.  (Read  Gunther's  chapter). 
The  Kremlin  and  the  People,  by  Walter  Duranty 
Mission  to  Moscow,  by  Joseph  E.  Davies 
Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther  (pp.  135-145) 


CHAPTER  X 

INDIA— THE  "BRIGHTEST  JEWEL"  LOOSENS 

The  future  government  of  India  is  a  matter  now  of  life-and- 
death  importance  to  the  entire  world.  The  immediate  urgency  of 
the  question  gives  unique  interest  to  what  has  doubtless  been  the 
major  political  problem  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  India  and  Great  Britain  are  present  in  acute  form  the 
great  issues  of  our  time — democratic  government,  economic  se- 
curity, the  existence  of  minorities,  international  order — as  well 
as  many  other  fundamental  human  concerns  bound  up  in  the  cen- 
tury-old concept  of  empire.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  brightest 
" jewel"  in  the  King-Emperor's  Crown  is  loosening  fast  from 
Britain's  grasp  probably  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  brightening 
its  own  immense  and  shadowy  corner  of  the  globe. 

India's  complexity,  as  well  as  her  ancient  origins,  make  a  diffi- 
cult business  out  of  a  modern  American's  attempt  to  understand 
her.  It  is  a  country  of  an  enormous  population,  somewhere  be- 
tween 360,000,000  and  400,000,000  according  to  late  estimates, 
one-fifth  the  population  of  the  entire  world.  This  number  of  per- 
sons lives  upon  an  area  about  the  size  of  Europe  without  Russia, 
or  half  the  size  of  the  United  States.  They  speak  nine  main  lan- 
guages, of  Indo-Aryan  and  Dravidian  origin,  and  belong  to  a 
dozen,  perhaps  more,  racial  divisions,  whose  differences  are  often 
very  marked.  About  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Hindus,  the 
other  fourth  Moslems ;  contrary  to  opinion  held  in  some  quarters, 
Christianity  has  actually  made  small  numerical  progress  in  India. 

This  great  sub-continent  is  rightly  thought  of  as  a  place  where 
agriculture  is  the  predominant  means  of  livelihood,  although  India 
also  ranks  among  the  ten  most  industrialized  countries  in  the 
world.  Yet  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  the 
730,000  villages  and  lead  what  seems  to  us  a  very  simple  life.  Ac- 
cording to  English  definition  only  95  out  of  1,000  persons  are 
literate;  in  1931  out  of  a  British  Indian  female  population  of  123 
million  only  one  and  a  quarter  million  were  literate  in  any  lan- 
guage. Yet  even  a  British  civil  official  will  tell  you  that  Hindu  cul- 
ture has  always  been  transmitted  largely  by  oral,  rather  than 
written,  tradition.  Its  genius  has  lain,  too,  in  the  direction  of 
local  government  through  the  caste  and  the  village.  This  it  has 
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performed  amazingly  well,  as  the  British  have  taken  into  account. 

But  ours  is  a  new  day  and  India— "All-India'— is  now  in  the 
forefront  with  Gandhi  and  Nehru,  their  scores  of  magnificent  as- 
sociates and  millions  of  devoted  followers.  Their  country  has  come 
a  long,  long  way  since  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  behest  of  Drake, 
granted  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  its  first  trad- 
ing post  was  established  at  Surat  in  1612.  Both  Indian  and  Briton 
have  known  great  tribulation  in  these  330  years,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  According  to  Nehru,  by  many  called  the  greatest  democrat 
in  the  world,  "the  parting  of  the  ways  has  come." 


1.  The  Land  Columbus  Did  Not  Find 

Examine  a  globe  map  to  see  just  how  far  off  Columbus  was  in  thinking 
he  had  found  India  instead  of  a  New  World.  Why  was  he  interested  in 
finding  India?  Give  a  brief  account  of  our  knowledge  of  India  up  to 
1600.  Who  was  Buddha  and  when  did  he  live? 

Identify  the  more  important  states  or  provinces  in  India  as  to  geo- 
graphical location,  racial  types,  historical  importance,  noting  where  pos- 
sible any  predominant  religion  or  caste. 

How  many  people  live  in  India?  How  do  most  of  them  make  a  living? 
Name  at  least  four  important  castes  and  discuss  the  functions  and  char- 
acteristics of  each.  In  the  light  of  India's  long  history,  what  justifica- 
tion do  you  see  for  the  caste  system? 

How  does  Mr.  Shridharani  differentiate  between  the  American  mind 
and  the  Hindu  mind?  Point  out  other  cultural  differences  which  seem 
important  to  you. 

2.  Then  Came  the  British 

Give  an  account  of  the  British  entry  into  India  from  the  conservative 
British  point  of  view.  Tell  the  same  story  from  the  Hindu  angle.  What  do 
you  make  of  it?  Note  the  sins  and  failures  of  the  British  as  given  by  Mr. 
Williams.  Attempt  the  interesting  experiment  of  relating  the  British 
governmental  policy  in  India  to  political  and  social  ideas  in  the  world  at 
large  for  the  following  "periods"  of  history:  the  era  of  the  first  world 
traders  and  empire  builders ;  the  era  of  colonies ;  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion; the  Victorian  age;  the  first  World  War;  the  period  between  the 
World  Wars ;  the  present. 

What  do  the  British  consider  their  greatest  political  contributions  to 
India?  Their  most  important  social  and  economic  contributions? 

Tell  something  of  the  significance  of  each  of  the  following  in  the 
British  rule  of  India:   East  India  Company,  Robert  Clive,  Regulating 
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Act  of  1773,  Charter  Act  of  1833,  Sepoy  Mutiny,  Indian  Councils  Act  of 
1861,  and  the  Indian  Princes. 

3.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Nationalism 

The  Indian  National  Congress  came  into  being  in  1885.  Describe  the 
government  of  India  as  it  existed  at  that  time  and  comment  on  its  struc- 
ture and  performance  in  causing  the  rise  of  the  Congress.  How  did  the 
English  feel  about  it? 

Trace  the  development  of  Indian  nationalism  up  to  the  time  of  the 
first  World  War.  How  did  the  War  give  it  impetus?  Discuss  fully  the 
disappointment  current  in  India  after  the  War,  caused  by  the  Round 
Table  Conferences  and  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935. 

The  story  of  Indian  nationalism  is  almost  synonymous  with  the  story 
of  Gandhi.  Give  a  full  account  of  his  life  during  the  two  decades  follow- 
ing the  first  World  War.  Why  is  January  26,  1930,  called  Indian  In- 
dependence Day?  Read  carefully  the  pledge  which  appears  as  Appendix 
A  in  Toward  Freedom. 

4.  What  of  Today? 

State  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible  the  present  political  situa- 
tion in  India,  giving  particular  attention  to  developments  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War. 

Discuss  the  Moslem  minority  problem  and  the  present  relation  of  the 
Indian  princes  to  Britain  and  India. 

Identify  the  following  leaders :  Nehru,  Jinnah,  Bose,  "The  Frontier 
Khan."  Discuss  the  reasons  why  Nehru  may  well  be  one  of  the  three  or 
four  most  important  men  in  the  world  today.  Do  you  feel  that  his  ideas 
and  policies  reflect  his  "Western"  (British)  education  and  constitute  a 
truly  international  outlook? 
Inside  Asia,  by  John  Gunther 
Toward  Freedom,  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
My  India,  My  America,  by  Krishnalal  Shridharani 
What  About  India?  by  L.  F.  Rushbrook  Williams 


CHAPTER  XI 

LATIN  AMERICA— GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

Any  discussion  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  seems  a  far 
cry  from  the  study  of  people  and  places  of  the  Pacific.  Without 
actually  staring  at  a  map  in  front  of  our  eyes,  we  would  scarcely 
consider  Mexico  and  Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile  as  be- 
longing to  this  study  of  the  Pacific.  But  there  they  are,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  certainly  there  is  the  tremendously 
significant  Panama  Canal,  which  connects  the  waters  of  the  Paci- 
fic with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  furnishes  the  all-important 
passageway  for  the  American  Navy  from  one  ocean  and  one  war- 
front  to  another  ocean  and  another  war-front. 

John  Gunther  points  out  that  in  the  twenty  independent  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  population,  form 
of  government,  kinds  of  people  and  economic  condition.  Of  the 
120,000,000  population  there  are  estimated  to  be  25,000,000  whites, 
15,000,000  negroes,  17,000,000  Indians,  and  some  63,000,000  mixed 
peoples. 

The  history  of  these  Latin  American  countries  is  particularly 
interesting — from  the  ancient  and  highly  advanced  civilization 
of  the  Incas,  through  the  blood  and  battles  of  Spanish  conquest,  to 
the  epidemic  of  revolutions  in  the  early  1800's  on  to  the  present 
"Good  Neighbor"  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Religious  and  economic  problems  of  these  countries  must  also 
be  studied  closely. 

The  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  many  of  these  countries  is  of 
serious  import,  for  the  Church  not  only  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  during  its  formative  years,  but  also  wields 
prestige  in  contemporary  affairs.  "In  Latin  America  today,"  says 
John  Gunther,  "most  countries,  after  a  century  of  struggle,  have 
disestablished  the  Church  and  separated  Church  and  State.  Even 
if  the  Church  is  disestablished,  it  remains  enormously  important, 
if  only  through  the  economic  power  it  wields  by  ownership  of 
ecclesiastical  properties,  and  in  its  control  of  education,  which  it 
guards  zealously." 

Economically,  the  countries  of  Latin  America  have  been  tied 
more  closely  with  Europe  than  with  the  United  States ;  for  many 
of  the  products  which  they  export  are  at  the  same  time  products 
cultivated  in  our  own  nation.  In  1938,  for  instance,  Europe  im- 
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ported  93  per  cent  of  Latin  America's  meat,  86  per  cent  of  its 
corn,  73  per  cent  of  its  wool,  74  per  cent  of  its  cotton,  66  per  cent 
of  its  hides  and  skins — or  54.4  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  and  the  active  application  of  the 
"Good  Neighbor"  policy  these  figures  have  undergone  a  great 
change. 

1.  What  Is  Latin  America? 

Discuss  the  general  background  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
noting  especially  their  problems  of  population,  politics,  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  religion. 

Describe  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  of  Peru  and  discuss  the  effects 
of  Spanish  conquest  upon  the  land  of  the  Incas. 

Sketch  the  fights  for  independence  from  Spain  made  by  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  and  estimate  the  contributions  of  such  patriots 
as  Bolivar  and  San  Martin. 

Trace  the  development  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

2.  Mexico  and  Central  America 

What  is  the  general  political  situation  in  Mexico  today?  Discuss 
Mexican  relations  with  the  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan. 
Trace  the  history  of  Mexico  through  such  individuals  as  Montezuma, 
Cortes,  Juarez,  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Cardenas. 

Discuss  briefly  the  other  countries  of  Central  America,  which  Gun- 
ther  describes  as  "the  banana  republics." 

3.  The  Panama  Canal 

How  did  the  United  States  gain  control  of  this  waterway  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific?  What  is  its  importance?  Discuss  the  difficulties 
of  building  it,  of  guarding  it  from  attack. 

Describe  the  people,  government,  economic  condition  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  What  is  the  present  status  of  relations  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States?  How  important  is  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

4.  South  America 
What  countries  of  South  America  lie  on  the  Pacific  Ocean?  Describe 
particularly  their  attitude  toward  the  United  States.   Toward  Japan 
and  Germany.  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  South  American  coun- 
tries? 

How  serious  is  the  Fifth  Column  menace  in  South  America? 
For  what  important  materials  does  the  United  States  depend  upon 
nations  of  South  America? 

Sketch  the  development  of  the  policy  of  "hemisphere  defense." 
Inside  Latin  America,  by  John  Gunther 

The  Pageant  of  South  American  History,  by  Anne  Merriman  Peck 


CHAPTER  XII 

WAR  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

"The  great  battle  which  the  Pacific  nations  have  awaited  with 
fear  and  anxiety  for  more  than  a  decade  is  on,"  writes  Mark  J. 
Gayn,  young  American  newspaper  man  in  the  Orient.  "From  the 
stormy  seas  off  Alaska  to  the  sun-baked  beaches  of  Australia,  fire 
and  sword  are  at  play.  Tremendous  armies  are  locked  in  desperate 
combat.  And  powerful  fleets  of  warships  and  aircraft  crisscross 
the  Pacific  in  a  grim  game,  whose  stakes  and  scope  defy  imagina- 
tion." 

In  earlier  chapters  of  this  bulletin  we  have  studied  the  places 
and  people  of  the  Pacific.  We  have  learned  of  great  forces  at  work 
within  such  countries  as  Japan  and  China  and  India  and  Australia, 
and  have  also  seriously  considered  the  international  picture  of 
strong  nations  combatting  one  another.  Geographical  locations 
have  become  more  familiar  and  the  names  of  races  and  individuals 
have  taken  on  new  meaning. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  development  of  the  great  War  of  the 
Pacific  which  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  universal  struggle 
of  World  War  II.  Let  us  look  closely  at  the  Pacific  policies 
of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  ex- 
amine the  international  policies  of  other  countries  which  may 
have  led  irrevocably  toward  war. 

And  before  leaving  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  all  its  problems,  let 
us  find  out  what  some  of  our  naval  authorities  and  well-informed 
commentators  have  to  say  about  the  respective  strength  of  Jap- 
anese and  American  naval  forces,  of  Allied  and  Axis  resources. 
Armed  with  that  knowledge,  we  may  not  be  able  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  world  struggle,  but  we  may  at  least  be  better  in- 
formed when  reading  the  daily  papers,  listening  to  radio  reports 
and  War  and  Navy  communiques. 

The  day  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  a  young  English 
professor  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  named  Blake  Clark,  set 
out  collecting  material  for  his  recent  book  Remember  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  he  had  vividly  described  the  havoc  of  that  day's  battle  and 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii,  he  concluded  with  this 
statement : 

"When  the  peace  comes,  remembering  Pearl  Harbor  will  mean 
remembering  the  tubercular-ridden,  under-fed  fanatics  of  Japan, 
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bred  by  cruelly  unjust  social  relationships.  It  will  mean  seeing  to 
it  that  more  equality  of  opportunity  exists  in  America.  It  will 
mean  making  certain  that  the  people  in  every  country  will  be  al- 
lowed to  provide  for  their  own  livelihood.  It  will  mean  permitting 
those  people  to  set  up  forms  of  government  that  will  render 
fascism  and  its  consequences  impossible.  Then,  not  only  in  war 
but  in  peace,  will  we  Remember  Pearl  Harbor  !" 

1.  Course  of  the  War 

America  in  the  New  Pacific,  by  George  E.  Taylor 
The  Fight  for  the  Pacific,  by  Mark  J.  Gayn 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor,  by  Blake  Clark 

"American  foreign  policy,"  says  Mark  Gayn,  "is  traditionally  a  com- 
pound of  bluff,  hardheadedness  and  sentimentalism.  In  the  Orient,  as 
in  Europe,  Uncle  Sam  has  always  been  a  Sir  Galahad  with  the  mentality 
of  a  horse-trader."  Outline  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  Paci- 
fic, keeping  this  remark  in  mind. 

Describe  Gayn's  "design  for  victory."  What  role  does  he  expect  to  be 
played  by  America's  island  bases  in  the  Pacific? 

Blake  Clark  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Read 
his  accounts  of  the  engagement  and  discuss  his  conclusions. 

2.  The  Opposing  Strengths 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Pacific,  by  W.  D.  Puleston 

Captain  Puleston  is  a  former  director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Intelligence 
Service.  Discuss  his  explanation  of  how  the  American  High  Command 
functions.  Study  closely  his  estimate  of  American  and  Japanese  naval 
forces  and  how  they  may  be  employed  in  the  battle  of  the  Pacific.  What 
role  does  he  assign  to  submarines  and  airplanes  in  this  battle? 

3.  The  United  States  Navy 

The  Fleet  Today,  by  Kendall  Banning 

Never  before  have  American  private  citizens  been  so  keenly  interested 
in  the  American  Navy  and  so  desirous  of  possessing  more  information 
about  it.  Kendall  Banning  has  written  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible 
book  that  will  be  most  enlightening  to  the  layman. 

Report  on  Banning's  report  on  the  Navy,  discussing  such  topics  as 
how  a  sailor  is  selected,  what  training  he  goes  through,  how  he  is  fed, 
how  much  he  is  paid,  what  he  does  on  board  ship,  what  he  does  ashore 
on  leave,  how  he  is  prepared  for  submarine  duty,  gunnery  duty,  air- 
plane duty. 

Note  the  listing  of  American  naval  vessels  and  point  out  how  names 
are  secured  for  battleships,  heavy  and  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  air- 
craft carriers,  minesweepers  and  submarines. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting :  The  Pacific — "Peaceful"  Ocean 

1.  Get  Out  Your  Maps 

2.  The  Peaceful  Pacific 

Second  Meeting :  China — The  Old  and  the  New 

1.  The  Country 

2.  Its  Leaders 

3.  And  Its  People 

Third  Meeting:  Japan — "Volcanic  Isle" 

1.  Lesson  in  History  and  Geography 

2.  People  and  Government 

3.  Japan  and  World  Empire 

Fourth  Meeting:  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines — American  Outposts 

1.  Where  and  What  is  Hawaii? 

2.  Island  People  and  Stories 

3.  Life  in  the  Philippines 

4.  Philippines  and  the  War 

Fifth  Meeting :  Alaska — America's  Scandinavia 

1.  "Seward's  Folly"  Seventy  Years  After 

2.  The  Rule  of  the  Russians 

3.  Furs,  Fish,  and  Gold 

4.  Alaska :  Defensive  Outpost  or  Offensive  Base 

Sixth  Meeting:  The  East  Indies — "Spice  Islands" 

1.  Sailing  into  the  Spice  Islands 

2.  Beautiful  Isle  of  Bali 

3.  In  the  Land  of  the  Head-Hunters 

Seventh  Meeting :  Singapore,  Malay,  Burma,  Thailand — War  Areas 

1.  Singapore 

2.  Federated  Malay  States 

3.  Burma 

4.  Thailand  and  French  Indo-China 

Eigth  Meeting:  Australia  and  New  Zealand — The  Land  "Down  Under" 

1.  This  is  Australia 

2.  What  Australia  Lives  By 

3.  Australia  in  the  World 

4.  New  Zealand — Twelve  Hundred  Miles  Southeast 
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Ninth  Meeting:  Russia  and  Siberia — The  Great  Enigma 

1.  Changing  Russia 

2.  The  Famous  Purge 

3.  Russia  and  the  War 

Tenth  Meeting:  India — The  "Brightest  Jewel"  Loosens 

1.  The  Land  Columbus  Did  Not  Find 

2.  Then  Came  the  British 

3.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Nationalism 

4.  What  of  Today? 

Eleventh  Meeting :  Latin  America — Good  Neighbors 

1.  What  Is  Latin  America? 

2.  Mexico  and  Central  America 

3.  The  Panama  Canal 

4.  South  America 

Twelfth  Meeting :  War  in  the  Pacific 

1.  Course  of  the  War 

2.  The  Opposing  Strengths 

3.  The  United  States  Navy 
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